BEMINISCENCES

and was on terms of personal friendship with some of
the obstructive Members who were doing their best to
delay the passing of the various clauses in this or that
Government measure. He had to do his duty as official
Chairman, and he did his duty but with an obvious
reluctance which greatly mollified the victims of his
authority, and occasionally amused some of the less re-
sponsible and more cynical Members of the House.
One exercise of his authority, strictly legitimate in itself,
led to an odd incident, and brought an important alter-
ation in the rules of the House. A systematised,
acknowledged, avowed, and definite obstruction had
been going on for some days, and it became part of the
Chairman's duty to notify to the Government the names
of those who had taken part in it, in order that their
suspension might be moved, carried, .and announced by
the Speaker. It was a sweeping exercise of authority,
and included all the members of the party which had
made itself responsible for the obstructive policy. One
distinguished member of the party, my friend John
Dillon, had been absent from the House for several days,
owing to an attack of illness. When he found himself
well enough to be able to go out he went down to the
House at the usual time, crossed the Lobby tranquilly,
and was about to enter the sacred Chamber without any
thought of possible check or hindrance. He was stopped
by the doorkeeper, and politely informed that he must
not go into the House. 'Why not?' he asked, in
natural amazement. Because, was the answer, he had
been suspended from the service of the House for a
week. 'Suspended, for what?' he demanded. For
continued obstruction of business, was the answer. In
vain Dillon argued that a man who had been for several
days in a sick bed at home could not possibly have been
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